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diers for the Bible. Mr. Fetler says : " While 
Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaivetch was in- 
specting a part of his army and was inquir- 
ing of the conditions and needs of the men, 
some one of them asked for a Bible, or New 
Testament. The Duke immediately made 
an order for several cartloads of Bibles to be 
sent to the camps for distribution. Within 
two weeks after the beginning of the war 
the demand for Bibles was so great that the 
printing offices of the Holy Synod were not 
able to meet the demands." But at the 



outbreak of the war there was inaugurated 
a campaign against all who were not of the 
Russian Orthodox church. This campaign 
was directed against sectarians, among 
whom were the Baptists and Mr. Fetler 
himself. Like the others Mr. Fetler was 
attacked on the charge of being a German, 
although he says he is not, and was even- 
tually exiled. But Mr. Fetler thinks the 
Revolution has introduced a state of affairs 
which will correct these abuses of religious 
rights. 



RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 



The Minister and the Sunday School 

The efficiency of the Sunday school de- 
pends upon the leadership of the minister. 
Such, in brief, is the position taken by Frank- 
lin McElfresh in an article in the Homiletic 
Review for June. But he recognizes that the 
work of the Sunday school has been radically 
changed during the last few years, and that 
this fact has necessitated a readjustment 
on the part of a great body of American 
ministers. It is precisely for the benefit 
of ministers who have been forced to make 
this adjustment, without the benefit of 
guidance that some others have had, that the 
writer has made the following suggestions. 
At the outset he understands that the work 
of the Sunday school is one of the essential 
things in the work of the modern minister, 
and for himself he is convinced that "the 
ministers who falter by the way will find 
alert travellers who have studied the guide 
boards outpacing them in the race." Four 
books each year should be read and inwardly 
digested. These books should be of the 
kind that deal with the science of religious 
education; and he thinks that the minister 
who does not perform this task is seriously 
at fault, inasmuch as he is not attending to 
the work of the study as he ought. The books 
which he names for initial study are the fol- 
lowing : H. H. Home, Psychological Principles 
of Education; John McCunn, The Making of 



Character; G. A. Coe, Religion in Education 
and Morals; W. S. Athearn, The Church 
School. As for the matter of conventions 
and institutes, he is of the opinion that no 
educator is alive who does not keep in touch 
with the discussions of the great educational 
leaders. Indeed, nowhere is there such 
opportunity for the fellowship of Christian 
workers in the study of great and pressing 
problems, and the minister who misses the 
Sunday-school convention of the right type 
is a loser. The Sunday School Monthly is a 
remarkable source of information for those 
who are endeavoring to adopt the graded 
system, and, if read a little more earnestly, 
would save many ministers the embarrass- 
ments which sometimes overtake them in 
their efforts to rearrange their schools. The 
public school has "caught the breeze of the 
aeroplane" and is moving fast these days. 
For this very reason it is necessary that the 
minister watch the progress of these schools, 
so that he may be able to keep his own Sun- 
day school abreast of the changing methods 
of education. Mr. McElfresh tells his read- 
ers of the splendid progress that is being 
made in religious education by those churches 
which are able to command the services of 
specialists in religious education, but he is 
familiar with the fact that "nine hundred 
and ninety-nine churches in the thousand" 
have one minister only, and it is with full 
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appreciation of their manifold duties that 
he urges a larger place for the Sunday 
school. 

Holding the Youth to the Church 

It is interesting to note that this problem 
of the youth and the church which confronts 
the Protestant churches also commands the 
attention of the Roman Catholics. A brief 
article in the Ecclesiastical Review for May 
treats of this question from the Roman 
Catholic point of view. Apparently the 
difficulty of retaining the allegiance of the 
youth to the church is a real difficulty. In 
any case, many and varied methods have 
been suggested by which to cope with the 
situation. Attempts are made to keep the 
young people in a class of "Christian Doc- 
trine" and at the same time to interest them 
in parish work through entertainments, 
reading circles, evening schools, and other 
practical methods in which the physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral needs of the young 
are looked after. It is emphatically pointed 
out that the chief element by which to reach 
permanent results is to keep the religious 
responsibility before the consciousness of 
the youth. An instance which is cited and 
approved is that of a parish in which for 
some years after the young people have left 
school they are induced to attend regularly 
classes in Christian instruction. At the end 
of the period of "postgraduate" study a di- 
ploma is given to the student. On the re- 
verse side of this diploma are printed these 
words: "Go, son, with God's blessing. Re- 
member the lesson you have learned . Honor 
your parents, and make your home happy; 
be on guard in the choice of your compan- 
ions; keep the law of God and the Church; 
attend regularly the sacraments; observe 
gentle decorum and moderation in all 
your conduct. May you thus retain the 
friendship of your pastor to the end of 
your life and receive the blessing that 
may lead you to eternal happiness and 
heaven." 



Religious Education and the Ameri- 
can Citizen 

Professor F. G. Peabody has written a 
timely article in Religious Education, April. 
The first item to attract attention is the 
definition which he offers of religious educa- 
tion. He spars against the traditional 
connotation that religious education is a 
prescribed catechism, and defends it as 
"the education — or, as the word means, 
the drawing-out — of the religious nature, 
the clarifying and strengthening of religious 
ideals, the enriching and rationalizing of the 
sense of God." After telling us what reli- 
gious education is, he informs us what it 
means to be an American citizen. An 
American citizen is "one who with the 
privileges has accepted the obligations of 
American citizenship .... he does not 
view the experimental imperfections of 
democracy with condescension or con- 
tempt ; he prefers a civilization in the mak- 
ing to a civilization which is ready-made." 
Having so denned his terms, he draws the 
significant conclusion that the institutions of 
American citizenship, just as they are, with 
all their imperfections and blunders, must 
be the instruments of a religious life, for if 
the Kingdom of God is to come in America 
it must come through the agencies of citizen- 
ship. The importance of this conclusion is 
readily conceived when it is compared with 
certain widespread views to the contrary. 
For instance, it is frequently asked: Are 
not the principles and practices of American 
life hopelessly removed from the ideal of a 
Kingdom of God? Is not family life 
among us disintegrated and declining? 
Are not our business dealings degraded by 
brutality and fraud? Is not our political 
life tainted by self-interest and partisan- 
ship? Are not our international negotia- 
tions corrupted by tortuous diplomacy and 
broken pledges? The obvious inference 
that accompanies these questions, and a 
multitude of others like them, is that this 
world is hopelessly bad, and the crux of the 
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matter lies in a choice between religious 
education and American citizenship. Pro- 
fessor Peabody revolts from this skepticism 
and points to the profound challenge to 
religious education which American citizen- 
ship presents. He admits that the insti- 
tution of the family is threatened by 
lightmindedness and lust, but the difference 
between him and many of those who differ 
with him is that their attention is riveted 
to the one marriage in twelve in the United 
States that is shattered by divorce, whereas 
his attention is riveted to the eleven out of 
twelve that survive. He takes the sane 
view that an epidemic of social disease 
should not obscure the more prevalent con- 
dition of general social health, and he says: 
"The Kingdom of God which is the end of 
religious education is nothing else than the 
realization of the social ideal whose germinal 
type is the normal family." In the indus- 
trial and commercial life of the nation he 
acknowledges that there are hideous cancers, 
but he maintains that this great area of 
human conduct provides a field for religious 
education. The essential nature of busi- 
ness life is disciplinary, educative, and 
creative. It is a vast organization of social 
service, existing to provide others with what 
they want. In the form of finance it is a 
still more elaborate organization of credit, 
existing through mutual integrity and good 
faith. He says: " For one man who profits 
by luck or fraud, a thousand owe all they 
have gained to integrity and uncorrupti- 
bility." Nor is Professor Peabody blind to 
the tragic maladjustment and confusion 
which are spread throughout the political 



world, but the significant thing is that 
through the thick darkness of the present 
time, with its uninterpretable mysteries and 
its irremediable losses, one ray of light 
reaches the stricken world and illuminates 
the tragic scene. He describes this rift in 
the clouds thus: 

Whatever else is hidden in the shadows of an 
unexplored future, this at least has already 
become plain — that through the suffering and 
sorrow of the time, and its daily summons to 
face the supreme demands of life and death, there 
is occurring in all nations a vast process of reli- 
gious education; and that the sense of man's 
dependence and God's guidance is in a totally 
unprecedented degree becoming real and effi- 
cient in millions of lives. On this point the 
testimony both from the men in the trenches 
and from their trembling friends at home is 
beyond dispute. Much as has been lost God, 
in a multitude of instances, has been found. 
Men who have been, as they themselves be- 
lieved, irretrievably enslaved by levity or self- 
indulgence are finding themselves sobered, 
chastened, emancipated, and redeemed. 

Professor Peabody points out to us the 
sublime truth that it ought not to be that 
we find the treasures of God only in the 
darkness, and his hope is that the lessons 
learned in the months of horror and de- 
struction may be reinforced when the days 
of reconstruction arrive. The formulas 
which come from the experience of the 
hour — "a complete simplification of reli- 
gion," "an assurance that God comes," 
"a Kingdom of God over a world-wide 
system of republican states" — are to be 
verified by consecrated experience. 



CHURCH EFFICIENCY 



The Federal Council of American 

ChiirchcH as an Achievement 

in Christian Unity 

In the Methodist Review for May there 
appears over the name of Bishop Earl Cran- 
ston an article which is warmly appreciative 



of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. The writer regards the 
rise of the Federal Council as one of those 
Christian achievements "which are silently 
compelled from obstinate conditions and 
announced without blare of trumpets." 



